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Memorabilia. 


E have been interested in the account of 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Green- 
ford, which will be found in the Builder of 
9 Jan. The church has been built, by special 
licence, during the war, for the needs of a 
new industrial population, to the design of 
Professor A. E. Richardson. It has _ been 
planned to seat 650 persons, andi also ex- 
teriorly to harmonize with the original parish 
church, which is left standing close by it. The 
nave is described as of the “‘hall’’ type, 
having wide side aisles. There are a Lady 
chapel behind the high altar at a higher level, 
a western gallery for choir and organ, and 
other usual features of a church. The light- 
ing is from a clerestory which runs right 
round the building between the junction of 
the roof slopes—with a high and wide window 
over the ‘‘ west ”’ door. The roof is supported 
by timbers rising directly from the pavement ; 
these timbers are of Oregon pine. The doors 
are of English oak; the roofs of Stamford 
tiles, the external walls of Stamford bricks ; 
floor-tiles come from Finedon, specially made. 
The lower roof-slope has triangular windows 
pierced in it. A bell-turret with a very tall 
and slender spire rises from the ‘‘ western”’ 
end of the roof. The illustrations give the 
idea of a charming and yet dignified sil- 
houette, though interiorly, as far as the pic- 
tures show it, the timbers present some 
appearance, to the eye, of confusedness. 


We have received from our correspondent 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston a reprint of his 
interesting paper on the ‘Folk-lore of 
Alcoholism,’ reprinted from the British 
Journal of Inebriety (July-October, 1941). 
The slang synonyms connected with alco- 
holism are exceeded in number only by those 
connected with sex and with money. Amon 
the superstitions connected with it is an ol 
belief held in Russia that rain could be ob- 


tained in a drought by digging up the co 
of a man who had drunk 
throwing it into the nearest swamp. Animal 
remedies for drunkenness consist largely of 
devices for disgusting the decabeak te ut- 
ting nasty one in his drink. Among plant 
remedies, the almond (mentioned by Pliny) 
eppiied with vinegar seems to have been the 
chief, and the writer quotes a footnote to a 
translation of the Hist. Nat.’ telling us 
that almonds were a favourite food of the 
mediaeval monks, as tending to dispel the 
fumes of wine, Cabbage, the Greelis held, 
since there was enmity between it and the 
vine, would prevent drunkenness if taken 
beforehand! as well as dispel the bad effects of 
a debauch. It will be remembered that the 
very name “‘ amethyst” attests belief that 
this stone offered a means of preventing in- 
toxication. These are but a few examples 
taken from a good store. 


THERE is now-a-days—and with sad justifi- 

cation—a good deal of anxiety about the 
preservation of the English of England and 
its usages. American English, Scotch and 
Irish English are pressing it hard—breaking 
in. Perhaps one of the widest breaches is to 
be found in the use of ‘‘would” and 
should,” ‘‘ will’ and “‘ shall.” In the new 
number of English (Autumn 1941) Dr. 
Clement F. Rogers writes about this with 
humorous vehemence and copious illustration, 
drawn from such a variety of sources as 
shows how widespread is by now the defection. 
Reading his paper, and sheibne his concern, 
and recalling many similar protests, we fell 
to wondering whether there was any instance 
known of such a protest having actually 
proved effective. Is it possible to stem a de- 
velopment—a deterioration, if you will—of 
language? Could the Augustans—supposing 
they had been there—have held up African 
Latin or mediaeval Latin to the standard of, 
say, Livy? Or, again, what usages are to be 
considered cardinal—so to speak—to the 
working force of a language? Is the tradi- 
tional English in the “would” and 
‘“‘ should ’’ idiom one of them? It seems the 
careful feel it to be so, for it often engages 
their attention. 


At the suggestion of the editor of American 
Notes and Queries we are printing in our 
columns queries from that paper, to which 
answers may be found more easily in Great 
Britain than in the United States. © 
Such queries, as they reach us, will appear 
in the last number for each month, beginning 
with that for 31 Jan. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MORE LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN 
BY LARWOOD AND HOTTEN. 


(Continued from claxvi. 383.) 


(jLOSE upon three years ago, between Janu- 
ary and June, 1939, I contributed to ‘ N. 
and Q.’ lists of about 1,500 shop-signs which 
were not to be found in Larwood and Hotten’s 
standard work ‘ The History of Signboards.’ 
Although this book cites more than two 
thousand signs of inns and shop-signs it still 
leaves open a large field for further investiga- 
tion. My own explorations cover only a small 
part of the round, as they are confined to the 
signs used by London shopkeepers only; inn 
signs and provincial shop-signs are beyond my 
range. Within these limits I have now col- 
lected a further 300 signs which have not been 
reviously listed. The bulk of these have 
“ drawn from records of insurance policies 
taken out between the years 1720 and 1730; a 
riod which is not covered by the London 
irectories (Kent’s first recorded edition was 
not published until 1734), nor is it one in 
which a searcher obtains very much assistance 
from contemporary newspaper advertise- 
ments. In my previous lists tradesmen’s 
cards and bill-heads provided a large propor- 
tion of the sign 
records earlier than 1740 are scarce. Most of 
those which have come my way had already 
been noted. 

It should perhaps be re-stated here that 
such signs as are merely variations of those 
given by Larwood and Hotten have been ex- 
cluded from my supplementary lists—such 
-variations, for example, as consist only in the 
transposition of emblems as ‘‘ Anchor & 
Crown ’’ for ‘‘ Crown & Anchor.’’ Nor has 
it seemed worth while to note differences of 
colour or of number, e.g. ‘‘ Blue Cow”’ for 
“** Red Cow”’ or ‘‘ Five Balls’’ for ‘‘ Three 
Balls.’’ On the other hand, I have included 
combinations of emblems such as ‘‘ Crown & 
Dial” or ‘‘ Canister & Sugar Loaf’ if 
Larwood and Hotten mention only one of the 
components separately or in some other com- 
bination. In almost every case the name of 
the shopkeeper has been given, his trade and 
his address and the date of the entry has been 
ascribed. 


s, but such ephemeral | 


& Key. See AncHor & 
EY. 
Ancuor & Hope. Richard Leakens, mer 
chant tailor, Houndsditch. 
(1725 


). 

Ancuor & Sucar Loar. Richard Street, 
grocer. Holborn Bridge. : 

1723). 


Ancuor & Sun. George Moore, haber. 
dasher and milliner, Leadenhall Street. 


(1721), 
Ance, & Ancuor. Rebecca Farmer, 
broker, Grub Street, Cripplegate. 


( 
Ancet & Bitter. John Ford, chandler, 
corner of Angel Alley in Aldersgate Street. 
1722 


Ancet & Corrin. Daniel Jones, under. 
taker, Aldersgate Street. 
(1723). 


Thomas Clarke, 


(1726). 
Ancets. John Morton, druggist, against 
Cree Church in Leadenhall Street. (1729 


Ancets & Gtoves. Isaac Dalvy, glove 
maker, Little Newport Street, Soho. 

(Trade-card c. 1710). 

Ancet & Rep Cross. John Holgate, drug- 

gist, Bishopsgate Street Within. cara 


Elizabeth Watts, 


(1728). 

Ape on Horsesack.! James Cutt, coat 
seller, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1712). 

Arms or THE GRAND oF Tuscany. 

Richard Hockett, purveyor of olive oil, corner 

of Cecil Street, in the Strand. 

(Billhead, 1720). 

Battast Licuter. Joshua and Jeremiah 

Lizland, mariners, Lower Shadwell. 172 


Baraine Tus & Beentve., James Moulton, 
cooper and turner, corner of Church Rov, 


Without Aldgate. 
(Advertisement, 1752). 
Bear’s Heap & Star. Samuel Hubbari, 
mercer, Houndsditch, 
(1723). 


give JACKANAPES ON 


Ance, & Moon. 
hosier, Fenchurch Street. 


Ancet & Seven Stars. 
tallow chandler, Minories. 


1 Larwood and Hotten 
HorsgBACcK. 
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Bev. Arthur Dobinson, upholsterer, on 
London Bridge. 


(1724). 

Bet & Spur. William Stych, hardware- 
man, Wood Street. 

(1722). 


Bett & Sworp. John Peele, linen draper, 
near George Yard, Little Tower Hill. 
(1723). 
Taste. (1) Thomas Whitehead, 
founder, near the Bacchus tavern, Finsbury. 
(1723). 
(2) John Devall, stocking frame knitter, 
Finsbury (1728). 


BLack Boor. Thomas Brown, shoemaker, 
St. Catherine’s Stairs. 


(1722). 

Buack Boy & Fan. Henry Horne,? clock- 
maker on London Bridge. 

(1722). 


Buack Boy & Borrie. George 
Bellis, tallow chandler, near the Pump in 


Bishopsgate. 
ishopsg (1722). 


Brack Boy & Branpy Pot. Samuel Ran- 
dal, chandler, Upper Shadwell. ; 
(1725). 


Buck Boy & Crown. John Winkley, 
tobacconist, White Horse Court, Borough. 
(1725). 
Brack Boy & Tosacco Nevill Hug- 
gins, tobacconist, East Smithfield. 
(1722). 


Buack & Stays. Thomas Hyde, 
stay maker, New Round Court, Strand. 
(1724). 
Biack Lams. Joseph Avery, cheesemonger, 
Whitechapel. 
(1722). 


Buack Lion & Rep Cross. Henry Price, 
druggist, Haymarket. 
(1727). 


Buack Pertwic. John Smith, periwig 
gt against St. Swithin’s Alley in Corn- 


(1725). 
Brack Pertwic & Lock or Harr. Thomas 
Hawksworth, periwig-maker, St. Martin’s 


(1722). 
Brack Prep Cow. Susanna Lidyard, coat 
seller, near the Catherine Wheel inn, South- 


wark. 
(1722). 
Brack Spreap & Bueeper. Jeremiah 
Wallach, the German bleeder, adjoining to 


2 Master of Clockmakers’ Company in 1750. 


the Church Gate in Church Lane, next White- 
chapel Church. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Nov. 1741). 

Brack Spread Eacte & Kine’s Arms. 

James Morris, woollen draper, Russell Street, 


Covent Garden. 
(Billhead, c. 1750). 
Buacx & Wuite Batu.3 Jean Lord, broker, 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane. 


(1725). 
Buack & Wuite Pervxe. Richard Bath, 
peruke-maker, opposite Norfolk Street in the 


Strand. 
(1726). 
Bieeper. See Spreap & 
BLEEDER. 
Buus Batt & Firower De Luce, John 
Chamberlain, woollen draper, Lombard 


Street. 
(1726). 
Batt & Star. John Edmunds, shoe- 
maker, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Fields. 


(1723). 
Batt & Richard Belson, dis- 
tiller, Bread Street. 


(1722). 
Buve Bett. ‘“ E. Pike, makes all sorts 7 
gowns, sacks, pattileare,4 hats, cloaks and 
capuchins,” near the Chapel, in Berwick 
Street, Soho. 
(Trade-card, c. 1760. See clxxvii. 295.). 
Buus Boy.5 Gerrey Hampson, blue maker, 
against the Bull inn, Without Bishopsgate. 
(Billhead, 1767). 
Bive Cross. Stephen Geare, apothecary, 
opposite Star inn, Strand. 
(1726). 


Buve Hatcu. ‘A Gentlewoman who cures 

weakness, etc.,’’ Bell Alley, Coleman Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 30 May 1742). 

Bivue & Gotpen Batt. William Saunders, 

tailor, in Dartmouth Street; removed to the 

same sign in Villiers Street, Strand. 

(Public Advertiser, 9 Jan. 1756). 

& Gotpen Cur. Phillipa Harrison, 
milliner, Bow Street, Covent ea 

(1722). 

Bopice. Alexander Osburne, hosier and 


glover, Minories. 
(1723). 
Booxcase. See Desk & Booxcase. 
Boor & Bett. Robert Taylor, shoemaker, 


3 Larwood and Hotten omit to give any Black 
and White signs. é 

4*OE.D.’ gives “ Patenlair,” a short jacket not 
reaching below the waist. 

5 Larwood and Hotten give BLur Boy but only 
as a contraction of BLUE Coat Boy. Hampson’s 
sign would derive from his trade of blue maker. 
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Newgate Street. 


(1726). 
& Tea Canister. Walter Deane, 
china man, Broad Street, Ratcliffe. 726) 


Branpy Por. See Brack Boy & Branpy 


oT. 
Brass Lock & Griprron. James Bagnall, 
ironmonger, Church Street, Westminster. 
(1723). 
Brickiayers’ Arms. James Smith, brick- 
layer, Durham Yard, Strand. 
(1722). 
Busy Bopy. George Pack, vintner, against 
the Hay Market, near Pall Mall. 
(1722). 
Caprnet & Crock. Henry Perrin, broker, 
Fleet Ditch. 
(1724). 
Caste. See Gotpen ANcHoR & CABLE. 
Canister & Four Gotpen Sucar Loaves. 
Christopher Earby, grocer and tea man, 
King Street, High Holborn. 
(Billhead, c. 1760). 
Car & Hann. Rhoda Morland and Eliza- 
beth Kendall, milliners, Leadenhall Street. 
(1727). 
Carvep Lion & Crown. Joseph Everard, 
= man, opposite Dean Street, High Hol- 
rm. 


(1726). 
Caste & Sucar Loar. Thomas Kings- 
north, grocer, St. Olave’s Street. 


1724). 
Case Or Knives & Sworp. John Doe 
cutler, on London Bridge. 


(1722). 

CaTHERINE WuHeEEL & Moon. David 
Messiter, haberdasher, Houndsditch. 

(1721). 


Cuarr Royat. Oswald Buckle, junr., up- 
holsterer, Bury Street, St. James’s. 
725) 


(1725). 
CuarcoaL Man. Henry Parnell, charcoal 
man High Timber Street, Brook’s Wharf, 
Queenshithe. 
(1721). 
Cueese & Srar. John Dobson, cheese- 
monger, No. 60, East Smithfield, Tower Hill. 
(Billhead, 1769). 
Cuequers & Cat. Margaret Vallon, sales- 
woman, Monmouth Street. 
(1725). 
Cuitp’s Coat & Sceptre. John Richard- 
son, child’s coat maker, next Nag’s Head 
tavern, Cheapside. 


(1725). 
Curip’s Coat & Tea Canister. John Ford, 


grocer, Fore Street. 


(1726). 
Cur1na Por. John Wyatt, china man, near 


Charing Cross. 

(1724), 
Cuocotate Sign. William Nixon, choco 
late Hedge Lane, St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields. 


CuymicaL Furnace. Edward Ridgway, 
chymist, Fore Street. 
oseph 


(1725). 
Crock & WneatsHEAF. Richard Toovey, 
stuff man, Houndsditch. 


Crver Cat & JEssaMINE TREE. 
Roberts, perfumer, Within Aldgate. 


(1725). 

Crock Case & Caprinet. Lazaire des Bois, 
cabinet maker, Compton Street. 

(1723). 

Cock & Rumer. William Dipper, vint- 

ner, King Street, St. Mary’s, heme 

), 

Corrin & Saw. William Hickman, coffin 

maker, corner of Turnagain Lane, by Fleet 

Ditch. 
(1725), 
William Boer, 


(1724). 
Cottier & Sack. Stephen Butler, small 
coalman, Golden Jane, Cripplegate. 


Cotp Bato & Hummus. 
Charles Street, Covent Garden. 


(1722). 

Cotour Barret. Caleb Coles, colourman, 
Shoe Lane. 

(1722). 


Badhan, 


(1723). 

Cork Tree. John Purser, cork cutter, 
Great St. Andirew’s Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1760). 

Cross Framinc Torcues., Sarah Draper, 

haberdasher, against St. Clement’s Church, 


Strand. 
(1723). 
Cross Pistots. See GoLpEN Ancor & 
Cross PistTo.s. 


Cross Saws. John Powell, hosier, in St. 
Clement’s Churchyard, Strand. 11725) 


( 
Crown & Castner. John Clark, joiner, by 
Fleet Ditch, near Holborn Bridge. (1728) 


William 


Coms. See Hann & Coma. 
Copper Fountain. Thomas 
hosier, Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 


Crown & Five Toxsacco PIPEs. 


Tomkins, tohacco-pipe-maker, St. Catherine’s 
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Lane. 
(1726). 
Crown & Lamp. FE. Richards, tin-plate 
worker and lamp lighter, No. 141, Oxford 
Street, corner of Cavendish Street. 
(Billhead, 1773). 
Crown & Tortorse. Jacob Neale, senior, 
goldsmith, corner of Gun Street, Old Artillery 
Ground. 
(1723). 
Crown & WHEATsHEAF. James Fulford, 
baker, near Union Stairs, Wapping. 
(1725). 
Dericient & Rectiriep Heaps. Paul 
Jullion, opgrator on teeth, etc., in Coventry 
Street, between Piccadilly and the West end 
of Leicester Fields. 
(Advertisement in Lyson’s ‘ Collectanea.’ 


N.D.). 
Demi Ostricn. Richard King, pewterer, 
Gracechurch Street. 


1723). 
Desk & Bookcase. James Field, is 
maker, Aldermanbury,. 
(1726). 
Dice & Key. Lancelot Smith, weaver, at 
the Dice Quay, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. 
(1723). 
Disx_ or Fruit. Solomon Siphaine 
{green ?] grocer, St. James’s Market. 
1726). 


( 
Doctor RavcuirFe’s Heap.6 John Ful- 
burne, apothecary, Leman Street, Goodman’s 


Fields. 
(1726). 
Doc & Gtove. William Beck, hosier, 
corner of Mark Lane in Tower Street. 
(1723). 
Doe’s Heap 1n Porripcs Por.’ Robert 
Fitzhugh & Co., linen drapers, Cheapside. 
1726 


Dove & Grove. Wallwin Parker, glover, 
Beak Street. 
(1724). 
Duxp or Tuscany. See ARMS OF GRAND 
Duxe or Tuscany. 
Doutcu Skaters. See Two Dutcu SKATERS. 
Facts & James Page, colour- 
man, Southwark. 
(1726). 


Exvasatory & John Banks, chymist, 
Walbrook. 
(1725). 
Emery Boarp. Sec Sreve & Emery 
Boarp. 


6Dr. John Radcliffe (1650-1714). 
Physician—see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
erwood and Hotten give Doc’s HEAD IN THE 


famous 


Fan. See Swan & Fan. 
Fic Tree & Brack Boy. Samuel Blithe, 
grocer, Piccadilly. 
(1723). 
Fig Tree & Sucar Loar. Edward Chebsey, 
grocer, Bishopsgate Street. 
(1726). 


Five Roses. Robert Grimes, pawnbroker, 
Saffron Hill. (1687). 
(Archaeological Journal, June 1902). 
Four Bowts. Robert Rawlings, broker, 
the corner of Long Acre in Drury Lane. 
(1721). 
Four Gotpen Sucar Loaves. See Canis- 
TER & Four Gotpen Sucar Loaves. 
Four Puanes. John Madden, joiner, Fair 
Street, Horsleydown. 
(1725). 


Fox & Sappre. John Turner, saddler, 
Wood Street. 
(1724). 


AmprosE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued.) 


“NON NASCI BONUM EST...” 


" NON nasci bonum est, natum aut cito 
morte potiri.”” Not to be born is good, 
or if born to win a speedy death—this cham- 
ion piece of pessimism is largely illustrated 
y Erasmus in ‘ Adages,’ ii., 3,49. The elder 
Pliny, in the preface to Book VII, having 
enumerated the many perils of birth and life, 
ends thus: ‘‘ itaque multi extitere, qui non 
nasci optimum censerent, aut quam ocissime 
aboleri.”” Cicero ascribes the saying to 
Silenus, in ‘ De Consolatione’ as quoted 
Lactantius. (But in ‘Tusc.,’ i., 48, 115, 
Cicero gives it more concisely, ‘‘ non nasci 
homind Ye nge optimum esse, proximum autem 
quam primum mori”; Silenus, taken .by 
Midas, gave it by way of ransom.) The comic 
poet Alexis has this: rd py yevéoOa piv 
dei, yevytar 8, ds 
éxew Theognis, 425, makes four 
lines of it (and excited Epicurus’ contempt. 
‘Then why doesn’t he clear out? ”’ he said: 
was dmépxetar tod His citation 
from Euripides I have not traced (but fragm. 
900 [Nauck, 1856] begins 1d yevéoOa 
divat Bporois, not to be born is 
better for mortals than ever to exist.). He 
gives and Latinizes the ten-line poem of 
Crates or Posidippus, and Metrodorus’ reply 
(on which see below), and ends the strictly 
germane examples with the ‘‘ carmen non 
inelegans’’ of Ausonius (my title), and 
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Sophocles, ‘Oecd, Col.’ 1225 in a chorus, 
pivac dravta AOyov x.7.A. 

Plutarch, ‘Consol. ad Ap.,’ quotes the 
Silenus tale as from Aristotle. Did Erasmus 
or Lactantius make a muddle? In the 
mythical contest of Homer and Hesiod, one 
of Homer’s replies is dpyyy py diva? 
dporov, pivra Sorws 
midas *Aidao repjoa not to be born at all 
is best for earth-dwellers, and being born as 
soon as possible to pass the gates of Hades,— 
an obvious attempt to clothe the tag in epic 
lingo. Bacchylides 2 [3] has ji) 
Posidippus (mentioned above) 
enumerates the ills of life and ends with the 
tag. The Stoic Metrodorus replied with a 
parallel praise of life; both poems are in 
‘Anth, Pal.,’ ix., 359, 360 (and are trans- 
lated by Philip Ayres). Puttenham 214 
(Arber) gives a version of each in Alexand- 
rine couplets. Drummond’s rendering of the 
first (2. 155, ‘ Muses’ Lib.’) is naturally much 
better. The note mentions a version by 
Ronsard, ‘‘ Quel train de vie est-il bon que je 
suive?...”’’ Henry King has 

At least with that Greek Sage still make us cry. 

Not to be born, or, being born, to die. 

* Eccles.,’ iv., 2, 3, has the notion, 
finally W. B. Yeats— 

Never to have lived is best, ancient writers say. 

The second best’s a gay good-night, and quickly 

turn away. 


May I end with an antidote from 
Menander ? 


Most fortunate of men I reckon him 

Who suffering naught sees these majestic sights, 
And speedily returns from whence he came— 
The common sun, stars, water, clouds, and fire; 
These, if — live a hundred years or few, 

You will behold abiding still the same, 

Nor greater majesty will ever see. 

Think of this time as of some festival, 

Or visit to a city with its crowds, ' 
Market-place, thieves, dice, lounging at the clubs. 
If you depart betimes to your abode, 

You go with fuller pocket and no foe; 

Who lingers long, wearies and suffers loss, 
Grows old in misery, ever feels some lack ; 
Roving he gathers foes, encounters snares, 

And when his time comes has no easy death. 


G. G. L, 


And 


“ TTINDSIGHT.”—“ Hindsight’ appears 
in the Supplement to the ‘O.E.D.’ as 
colloquial in the U.S.A. Within a week, due 
to the exigencies of war, it has been seen to 
ass from that stage to the literary, since it 
has been used as a matter of course by two 
distinguished Americans. First, the Vice- 


President of the U.S.A., Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace, in an Atlantic Monthly article, re- 
printed in the Daily Mail of 29 Dec., 1941, 
wrote : 

Hindsight is always easier than foresight. ... 
It would be a prolongation of the present world 
agony if, after this war is over, any of us again 
put blinkers on our hindsight. 

Secondly, Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, 
when he broadcast on 3 Jan., 1942, used the 
word twice or oftener, one instance being: 

But the hindsight will be much more accurate 
than the foresight. 

Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


IBYLLA’S NAME.—In the fitst stanza of 
‘ Thyrsis,’ 1866, in enumerating the 
changes that had happened to the Hinkseys 
since he wrote ‘ The Scholar-Gipsy ’ in 1856, 
Arnold mentions the change of ownership in 
the village inn: — 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name. 


He does not give the full name, but in the 
churchyard a South Hinksey, overlooked by 
the windows of the Cross Keys Inn, a grave- 
stone a few yards west of the south gate still 
bears the inscription : 

Sacred to the memory of 

Thomas Curr 
who died Ap. 2 1855 
aged 52 years 
Wife 
of the above 
died Jan. 21 1860 
aged 72 years. 
Thomas Curr, like his father before him, kept 
the village inn, in which his wife succeeded 
him. A few generations earlier she would 
have added to his epitaph : 
Resigned unto the Heavenly Will _ 
His wife keeps on the business still. 
But by 1855 villagers had outgrown such 
naivety. 

Mrs. Curr still has descendants in the dis- 
trict, and one of them, her great-grand- 
daughter, in 1937, was christened Sybella. 

A path leaving the village street a few 
yards from the inn leads past Chilswell Farm 
to the tree which Arnold calls the Signal Elm. 
It is really an oak from which the lower 
branches have been lopped so that it has 

rown tall like an elm instead of spreading 
ike an oak. Seen from Granport or the Iffley 
Road in Oxford it is very conspicuous on the 
western skyline; but from the Chilswell field, 
in the hedge of which it stands, it ie much 
less noticeable, being actually not on a ridge 
but on the sloping edge of a wide plateau, so 
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that Arnold himeelf had difficulty in finding 
it. It may, indeed, be doubted if he ever 
approached it closely, since he invariably 
refers to it as an elm. The view westward 
from its foot is blocked by gently rising 

und; but from its topmost branches might 

seen the Vale of White Horse, the sites of 
the vanished weirs on the Upper Thames at 
Appleton and Northmoor, and the Isley 
Downs, as Arnold describes. 

If any reader can identify ‘‘the forest 
ground called Thessaly,” the information 
would be very welcome to 


E. A. Greentnc Lamporn. 


“TIGLY RUSH.”—I think it may have 

been about 1910 that I noticed the phrase 
“there was an ugly rush”’ in newspaper use 
with reference to crowds, but as early as 
March, 1905, a correspondent of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
had reeorded (10 S. iii, 165) that, on the 
authority of Sir John Robinson (‘ Fifty 
Years of Fleet Street’), it was Henley who 
first used the expression ‘‘ an ugly rush.”’ 

William Ernest Henley (1849-1903) cannot 
have been the inventor of the phrase, for I 
find it used, with quotation marks, by Max 
Miller in the preface (p. ix) to the fifth edi- 
tion of his ‘ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage’ (1866). Speaking of etymological 
roots he says: 

These roots stand like barriers between the chaos 
and the cosmos of human speech, and they alone 
prevent that ‘ ugly rush ” which would follow, and 
which has followed, wherever words have been 
derived straight from imitations of the sounds of 
nature or from interjections. 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 

AN ANOMALOUS WILL.—There have 

been many cases of disputed wills, but the 
following recent instance of a will which, had 
it involved a fortune, might have been a 
cause célébre scems worthy of recording. 

An old villager, who had amassed some 
savings, died without children, leaving such 
savings to his widow. She decided to execute 
a will in favour of a friend, who had looked 
after her in her old age. An obliging layman 
prepared what appeared to be an absolutely 
simple will, but he inadvertently allowed the 
husband of the sole legatee to be a witness, 
which rendered the bequest invalid. To 
complicate matters, the testatrix, although 
reputed to have a sister and nieces, was 
found to have been an illegitimate child, who 
could possess no legal relation except a 
mother, who was long deceased. oe 


Readers’ Queries. 


- to ascertain same), an 


GALLERY IN CHURCH.—Do 

any of your readers know of Anglican 
churches which had or still have an “ East 
gallery ’’? In my collection of old pewter is 
an alms plate inscribed ‘‘ St. Mary’s Church. 
1714.’ (no location is given and I should like 
** please to Collect in 
the East Gallery begin at the Pulpit End.” 


Rotanp J. A. SHELLEY. 


FRANCE (ANCIENT) AND FRANCE 

(MODERN), (See clxxxi. 338.)—I read 
with great interest the article with the above 
title which you published at the reference. It 
is said, there, that Charles V decreed that the 
arms of his kingdom should henceforth be 
what is known as France (Modern). Can any 
of your readers say where this decree is to be 
found ? 

. 


AYDON: ANNOTATED COPY OF 
‘PAUL’S LETTERS TO HIS KINS- 
FOLK.’—At 2 S. ii. 166 (1856), there is an 
account by Robert Harrison of certain MS. 
annotations by B. R. Haydon in a copy of 
‘ Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk’ belonging 
to the Leeds Library’s set of Scott’s Prose 
Works (1834 edition) of which it forms vol. v. 
In the course of time this volume has disap- 
peared, either by sale or other means (it is 
not possible to say). I have now had an 
enquiry for it, and should be very grateful for 
any information about its present where- 
abouts. It was when Haydon was visitin 
Leeds that he was lent the volume by one o 
our members and made the annotations which 
Harrison, formerly Librarian, transcribed so 
fortunately for posterity. 
Beckwita, 
Librarian, Leeds Library. 


HE STYLE OF THE VULGATE.—In the 
days when a scholar would be supposed 
to use Latin, and himself to possess a Latin 
style, he might be warned not to read the 
Vulgate over-much for fear of spoiling his 
Latinity. On the other side, I have myself 
heard a Latin scholar of no contemptible 
accomplishment praising the style of the Vul- 
ate. I confess that, though by no means 
uni read in it, I read it myself with enjoy- 
ment. Would a majority of modern classical 
scholars deprecate this? What is the latest 
view upon the subject ? kee 
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QPANISH PLAYS IN ENGLAND. — 

Could any reader who is interested both 
in the theatre and in Spanish literature, tell 
me what translations of Spanish plays have 
been performed in Great Britain (in the 
provinces as well as in London) in the course 
of the present century ? 

PuHILomovusos. 


OHN DICKS, PUBLISHER.—Were the 
“ editions of certain standard authors 
issued ca. 1875 by John Dicks in London ever 
very popular? I have found very few of them 
in the U.S.A. Except for the smallness of 
the type I find my Pope (complete with Iliad, 
Odyssey and letters in one volume), Gold- 
smith, Hemans, and Cowper very satisfactory 
in regard to text and accuracy. An adver- 
tisement in my Cowper lists the following: 
Dicks’ English Classics, the Cheapest Books 
ever Published: Shakspere, Byron @ 1/-), 
Goldsmith (d.9), Scott, Longfellow, Burns, 
Arabian Nights, Milton, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Moore (@ d.6). Is this list complete? 
Could so worthy an enterprise go under? I 
am reminded of Tauchnitz. , 


Ratpn Haceporn. 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


““T)RIRIMANCY.’’—In the middle of the 

26th chapter of Reade’s ‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,’ the learned chirurgeon 
explains that he learned ‘‘ Dririmancy, 
Scatomancy, Pathology, Therapeusis and 
Anatomy”’’ at Montpelier. What does he 
mean by Dririmancy’’? ‘0O.E.D.’ cites 
this passage s.v. Scatomancy ; but I have not 
found ‘“ Dririmancy’’ in any dictionary. 
One's first impulse is to emend, to suppose a 
misprint for ‘‘dritimancy ”’ (dirt), but Scato- 
mancy covers this aspect of ‘‘ mancying”’ 
adequately. Possibly some word like “‘ omi- 


chmatomancy ”’ or ‘‘ ouromancy ”’ is wanted. 


Haceporn. 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


RCTIC COMMITTEE.—In a diary of my 
father, M. H. Spielmann, there is an 
entry for Aug. 27, 1880, referring to his 
officiating as one of the Hon. Secretaries at a 
meeting of the Arctic Committee at which the 
chair was taken by Major Duncan, R.A., 
Conservative candidate for Finsbury. 
Are there any facts remembered about this 
Committee ? 
Percy 


RURIPIDES AS A WOMAN-HATER.— 
Could anyone give the references for the 
above estimate of Euripides in criticism of 


the classics? The character of Alcestis alone 
seems to disprove it; and note of critics who 
have disagreed with it would also be welcome, 


R. E. L, 


‘ Remarks op 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift’ by John, Earl of Orrery, Dublin, 
1752, and in Letter xv of that work, p. 183, 
occurs the word ‘‘ represention ’’: ‘‘ the repre. 
sention which he has given us of human 
nature.”’ This word is not to be found in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ I believe. Perhaps some philolo 
gist reader of ‘N. and Q.’ will tell us why 
presentation ’’ and ‘‘ representation ’’ are 
forms preferable to and 
‘“yepresention,’’ respectively. 
W. H. W. 


[The Latin word from which ‘ praesentation” 
comes is the verb praesento-are, with regular subst. 
praesentatio: both post-classical. Similarly, we 
have  repraesento-are (classical) with subst. 
repraesentatio ({post-Augustan). Inevitably, then, the 
English derived words are “ presentation,” “* repre- 
sentation.’’] 


(VHERVIL.”’—What is the derivation of 
this plant-name? If, as suggested, 
it comes from exaip + vAXAov, what is the 
explanation of that? Is there any folk-lor 
concerning it ? 


“AS THICK AS THIEVES.”’—What is 

the point of this proverbial comparison! 
Apperson (‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases’) has it, but merely gives a quota- 
tion, of 1913, from L. P. Jacks’s ‘‘ All Men 
are Ghosts’ without offering an explanation. 
Is it simply an alliterative catchword ? 


OOKS ON NEW YORK WANTED.—Can any 

reader oblige with the names of the authors and 

the titles of any ks about the Lower East Side 

district of New York City (the Bowery, Hell's 
Kitchen, etc.)? 


G. BUTLER 
21, Quinn Buildings, Popham Street, N.1. 


UTHOR OF EPIGRAM WANTED. — Who 
wrote the following epigram:— 


“ Lucas, Evangelii et medicinae munera pandens 
Artibus hinc, illinc Religione valet : : 
Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot aegri; 
Utilior, per quem tot dicliere al cm 


UTHOR WANTED.— The Roman Martyr: A 
Youthful Essay in Dramatic Verse’ 
Nominis Umbra. Who was the author of this 
of poems, published in 1859? ae 
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Replies. 


POPE’S RHYMES : 
“ FORGETTORY.” 
(clxxx. 119, 177, 233.) 


T clxxx. 177 Mr. Ricuarp Hussey was 
puzzled by an apparent misquotation 

from Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism’ (ll. 
a) by Heyne. The fact is that Pope 
originally wrote (in 1709) : 

When first great Maro in his boundless mind 

A work t’outlast immortal Rome designed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic’s law, 
but John Dennis objected to the phrase ‘ out- 
last immortal,’’ and Pope accordingly wrote 
for the second edition of 1713 the variant 
couplet : 

When first young Maro sung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phebus touched his trembling ears, 
which is, as Mr. Hussey remarks, a mixture 
of Virgil (Eclogue vi. 3) and Milton 
(‘ Lycidas,’ 1. 77). In the last edition (1743) 
Pope restored his original couplet (but with 
the reading ‘‘ young Maro”’), although his 
manuscript shows that he had _ written 

another alternative: 

When first his voice the youthful Maro tried, 

Ere Phoebus touched his ear and checked his pride. 
This is set out in Whitwell Elwin’s edition 

of ee vol. ii., p. 41 (1871); see also p. 42, 


n, 3. 

In of the rhyme to ‘‘ wars’ it 
should be borne in mind that our modern pro- 
nunciation with the short o-sound after w had 
not yet become universal, although signs of 
its beginning are found in documents of the 
sixteenth century. Pope, adhering to the old 
pronunciation, continued to rhyme “ war,’ 
as his predecessors (Wyatt, Surrey, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Drayton, Donne, Habington, 
Dryden, Waller) had done, with words like 
“ mar,”’ are,” “cc jar,”’ “cc far,’’ scar,”’ 
“bar.’’ Such rhymes in Pope as ‘‘care’’: 
“war”? (‘Essay on Criticism,’ 537) are 
justifiable on the ground that from the 
sixteenth century onwards there had been 
considerable variety of pronunciation in 
words of this (‘‘ care - type, but the rhymes 
“war(s)’’: ‘“‘ear(s),” appear’d”’: ‘‘re- 
ward’’ (‘ Dunciad,’ ii. 26) were bad even 
according to Pope’s own standards. Sce on 
this subject Professor H. C. Wyld’s ‘ Studies 
in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope’ 
(1923), pp. 63-70; also ‘N. and Q.’ 10S. vi. 

; vii. 514. 
With the aid of Abbott’s Concordance to 


Pope’s works I find twelve instances in which 
‘* war(s) ’? occurs as a rhyming word. Three 
times it rhymes with “care’’; twice with 
car(s) ’’; once each with “‘ abhor,”’ “‘ bar,’’ 
compare,”’ glare,” jar,”’ “ may’rs,”’ 
sears.’’ 

The concordance yields thirty-nine in- 
stances of ‘‘ear(s)’’ as a rhyming word. 
Nine times it rhymes with ‘‘hear’’; four 
times each with ‘‘ appear,’’ “ near’’; three 
times each with “ clear,” ‘‘ year”’ ; twice each 
with ‘‘fears,’’ “hair’’; once each with 
** affairs ’’ (but in a poem written by Swift, 
‘Imitation of Horace, Satires ii. 6,’ 70), 
Bear ”’ (the animal), ‘‘ disappears,’’ “ Gul- 
liver,’ ‘‘ heirs,’? ‘‘ Parterre,’’ ‘‘ Peers,’’ 
‘repair,’ ‘‘ spheres,’ ‘‘tears’’ (substan- 
tive), ‘‘ there,’”? ‘‘ Westminster.”’ 

The rhyme ‘‘wars’’: “ears,’”’? to which 
Mr, Hussey objects, is therefore somewhat 
of a monstrosity, but it can be matched in 
Shelley (‘ Prince Athanase,’ i., 70) :— 
Thoughts after thoughts, unresting multitudes, 
Were driven within him, by some secret power, 
Which bade them blaze, and live, and roll afar, 
Like lights and sounds from haunted tower to tower 
O’er castled mountains borne. when tempest’s war 
Is levied by the night-contending winds, 

And the pale dalesmen watch with eager ear. 

The word “‘ forgettory,’’ as the opposite of 
‘“memory,” has known in my wife’s 
family since about 1898, and was felt to be an 
invention of their own. No doubt the same 
coinage has been made at many times and 


places. 
L. R. M. Srracman. 
Birmingham University. 


EWS AT THE CARNIVAL IN ROME 
(clxxxi. 344).—Pope Paul II was the 
kindest of men. He bought birds from their 
captors to set them free; if he saw a heifer 
being led to the slaughter-house he would buy 
it so as to save its life. He was head of the 
greatest Church in Christendom ; he was also 
lord of Rome and he wished his subjects to 
be happy for happiness is a rare protector in 
an autocratic state against revolutionary and 
demagogic sentiments. And so he set to work 
to please the people with plenty of shows and 
of races of which they were particularly 
fond: in 1466 for the first time the races at 
the Carnival were run in the Via"Lata (Broad 
Street) later to be known as the Corso which 
came to an end at the Papal palace of St. 
Mark. ‘‘In order,’ writes Canensius in his 
Life of Paul II, “‘ that none of the elements, 
out of which Roman society was formed, 
might be left out he instituted races for Jews, 
for boys, for grown men, and finally for old 
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people, each with its suitable prize.’’ The 
carnival proper lasted for ten days; there is 
reason to believe that the races for men and 
the races for riderless animals, horses, don- 
keys and buffaloes were on alternate days and 
there were no races on Sundays, so there could 
not have been very many races for the Jews. 

After a fime it may have occurred to the 
good-tempered Roman crowd that a little fun 
might be got out of the racing, and this may 
justify the author of Ave Roma immortalis 
in saying that it became the custom to give the 
Jews an excellent meal before they ran, to 
stuff them with cakes and then array them in 
heavy cloth garments. The same treatment 
was also meted out to Christians. Taine cites 
this practice as a proof of the fact that the 
Italians of the Renaissance were obsessed 
with form; they could admire a noble figure, 
but were also interested in forms that were 
misshapen and grotesque. It must always be 
remembered that the Jews were kindly treated 
by the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome, but 
the people did not like them. The Romans 
were highly appreciative of the games and 
shows introduced by Paul II, though of 
course there were some who found fault and 
professed to be shocked. One writer has com- 
plained with evident indignation that the 
prize offered to the Jews was less in value 
than the prize that was given to the winner of 
the asses’ race. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


HE JESUITS’ CHURCH AT ANT- 
WERP, XVII-CENT. (clxxxi. 360).— 
A fairly adequate description of this church 
is given by D. Verswyvel: ‘ Beschrijving der 
Kerken, Kloosters en Abdijén te Antwerpen,’ 
published in 1907. He refers to the destruc- 
tion of the church by fire on July 18, 1718, 
but devotes little space to the architecture and 
general plan. Rather is he concerned with 
the paintings therein contained at that date. 
They included a number of ceiling paintings 
by Rubens and his pupils. The remarkable 
sketches for two of the series, representin 
‘Solomon receiving the Queen of Sheba’ an 
‘The Meeting of Esther and Ahasuerus’ 
from Rubens’ own hand, passed in the course 
of time into,the Cook collection at Richmond 
and have often been exhibited. 

A. H. Cornette in his ‘ Iconographie van 
Antwerpen,’ published in Antwerp in 1933, 
illustrates his large subject over a wide range 
in 174 fine plates. Possibly they may throw 
some light on the question. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


SOUTHAM CHURCH, CHELTENHAM 
(clxxxi. 288, 335).—Your correspondent 
who doubts the existence of Southam Church, 
cannot have referred to the most obvious 
sources Of information. Southam is clearly 
marked on the map, some 3 miles out from 
Cheltenham, beyond Prestbury and half-way 
to Bishop’s Cleeve. Kelly’s Directory says: 
By an order of 1935, Southam and Brockhamp- 
ton township was re-named Southam. The Norman 
Chapel here, which formerly belon to a Reli- 
gious house and was restored by the 4th Earl of 
Ellenborough, is a small building of stone . 
near the church are remains of a monastery; the 
original tithe barn and almshouse still exist. 


In ‘ Highways and Byways of Gloucester- 
shire’ will be found charming drawings of the 
exterior of the chapel and of the tithe barn, 
Mr. Arthur Mee, in his ‘ Gloucestershire: 


The Glory of the Cotswolds,’ says that the 
church 


had not been used since the Reformation until the 
Earl of Ellenborough restored it last century. He 
was Governor-General of India, and spent some 
of his last years here, putting in the church memo- 
rials to several of his friends. Among them is a 
brass to Lord Chancellor Brougham . . . and hang- 
ing the chancel arch are a leather shield and a 
sword in an ivory sheath, in memory of Sir Charles 
Napier, the conqueror of Sind. . . Half hidden by 
tall elms stands Lord Ellenborough’s old home, 
Southam Delabere, one of the finest houses in 
Gloucestershire. 


One other memorial which should be men- 
tioned is 
In memory of Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, 
who was born in 1703 and died in 1787; also of his 
son, Edward Law, Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, who was born in 1750 and 
died on the 13th December, 1818. 

No doubt, the church has been described in 
the Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester 
Archeological Society. I should be glad of 
the reference, 

E. 


[PRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (clxxxii. 9). 

—Mr. A. BE. W. Mason, in his recent 
Life of Francis Drake, states that Drake took 
three pinnaces made in parts which could be 
quickly fitted together on his expedition to 
Nombre de Dios in 1572, and four similar 
pinnaces on his Voyage of Circumnavigation 
in 1577. 

Sr. Vincent Trovsrince. 


Wiliam PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM: 
STANHOPE: TICKELL (clxxxi. 176; 
clxxxii. 10).—I had not observed the enquiry 
of some months back, which has produced the 
interesting notes from CoLonEL SouTHaM. 
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It would have been strange if no book of 
reference had chronicled any information re- 
garding a daughter of Charles, 3rd Earl of 
Stanhope, and a sister of the notorious Lady 
Hester 

An obvious likely source was the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Here we learn that the Earl who had ‘“‘ a lack 
of sympathy towards his children, all of 
whom he disinherited after subjecting them 
to much ill-treatment,’”’ had by his first 
marriage three daughters. The eldest was 
Lady Hester. The second, Lady Griselda, is 
shown a6 marrying on 29 Aug. 1800, at Mary- 
lebone church, John Tekell, of Hambledon, 
Hampshire, and she is further stated to have 
died, aged seventy-three, without issue, at 
Bagshot, on 13 Oct. 1851. The youngest 
sister, Lady Lucy, eloped, early in 1796, with 
Thomas Taylor, of Sevenoaks, ‘‘the family 
apothecary,’”” who subsequently became Con- 
troller-general of the Customs. Sevenoaks 
was near to the family property of the Stan- 
hopes—Chevening. The father of these three 
daughters is described as a politician and 
scientist, who devoted his time and money to 
research, with wide sympathies and boundless 
generosity. His daughters appear not to have 
participated in his sympathy or generosity. 

Beyond his name and place of residence, I 
can find no information relating to John 
Tekell, of Hambledon. 

P. D. Munpy. 


Lt.-Col, E. J. Tickell of the 14th Hussars is 
commemorated by the ‘‘ Tickell ’’ Cup, a chal- 
lenge cup presented by him and run for each 
year at Races. 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 
The Clergy List, 1852, gives— 
Tickell, Edward Arthur. 
Henry, Curate of Lidlington, 
Beds 


Thomas, Curate of St. Mary, 
Bishopshill, Junior, York. 
Clergy in Ireland : 
Tickell, E. A., Ferns, Clonegall. 
Kelly’s Directory for 1887 gives— 
Tickell, Wm. Thos., Brighton. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


IBBON IN A HORSE’S MANE (elxxxii. 
6, s.v. ‘Figures of Speech ’).—Many 
ornaments in uniform to-day are relics of old 
armour; the brass ornaments on a horse’s 
blinkers, for example, are thought by some to 
be examples of such a survival. But the 
article on ‘ Bathos’ at the reference gives us 
the reverse process. Ribbons in a horse’s 


mane were once pure decorations; today on 
the race-horse and polo-pony they keep the 
mane plaited to avoid interference with the 
rider’s hand holding the rein very short—they 
are entirely utilitarian. 


Sayar. 

Bournemouth. 
FRANCE (ANCIENT) AND FRANCE 
(MODERN) (clxxxi. 338).—It is 


stated at the reference that the seal of 
Philippe III shows France (Ancient) arrayed 
in rows of 4, 3, 2 and 1. The same arrange- 
ment is to be seen in a window in Salisbury 
Cathedral. The shield has been ascribed to 
Louis IX, 1226-70, brother-in-law of Henry 
III, but upon what evidence I know not. 


Leu AMBER, (clxxxii. 9).—This is a 
~ former name for gum Storax (Styrax), 
which is a balsam prepared from the inner 
bark of liquidambar orientalis. The storax 
is purified by solution in warm rectified 
and by subsequent filtration. In 
character, the gum is semi-transparent and 
olden-yellow. It has the consistency of thick 
oney. Its odour is very agreeable, being 
heavy and balsamic. 

Storax is used in medicine as a stimulant 
and an‘ expectorant. It has also been em- 
ployed as an ointment in scabies. The 
material is used to a certain extent as a fixa- 
tive in perfumery. It is a constituent of 
some incenses and it is employed in certain 
se of microscopical technique. Storax or 
‘“* Liquid Amber ’’ is, in normal times, readily 
obtainable from any large firm of laboratory 
suppliers. 

J. F. 


BURIAL IN A RIVER (clxxxi. 332; 

clxxxii. 9).—A modern instance of this 
arose on the death of the late Mr. Thomas 
Ponsonby Tilly, who was born in January 
1871 at Morecambe, son of William Tilly, 
Clerk of the Morecambe Local Board 1873- 
1902 and the First Town Clerk till his death 
on 29 Mar. 1916. Mr. T. P. Tilly was Town 
Clerk (1916-1920) and died 21 Feb. 1930, and 
was buried by his own request by the More- 
cambe fishermen in the Lune Deeps. 

In the ‘‘ Lake Counties’’ volume of ‘ The 
King’s England ’ edited by Arthur Mee under 
the heading ‘ Crachenthorpe’ it is stated 

In the River Eden is Peg’s Stone of which every 
boy and girl in Crachenthorpe will tell you: the 
tale. Peg Fleddale made so much trouble when 
she lived that to prevent her being troublesome 


dead they took her coffin and buried her in the 
river under this ‘stone. 
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I can find nothing of this in any local his- 
tory. Can anyone give information? 


T. Cann HuGuHes, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxxii. 38).—The importance 
of the route from London to Deptford is fur- 
ther confirmed by reference to the reproduc- 
tion of a map entitled ‘‘ South London in 
1813 as shewn in Laurie & Whittle’s Plan.” 
This indicates a turnpike at the corner of 
Deptford Lower Road, Corbet Lane, and 
Plough Lane, Bermondsey. The position of 
a milestone is indicated a few paces S.E. of 
Windmill Lane, marked on this plan 3 m. 
fr. L.B. (three miles from London Bridge). 
The position of a turnpike is also located at 
the corner of Kent Road, Bermondsey New 
Road, and Greenwich Road (Greenwich Road 
was the old name for New Kent Road). A 
milestone indicating 2 miles from L.B. is 
noted opposite Sussex Place, in Kent Road 
(Old Kent Road), north-west of the Surrey 
Canal. This stone was evidently the one re- 
ferred to by Besant (‘London South of the 
Thames,’ p. 131) as being close to St. Thomas 
4 Watering’s, which was a favourite stopping- 
place for pilgrims going to Canterbury and 
travellers on the road to Dover. 

Laurie and Whittle’s plan also marks a 
turnpike at Kennington Common at the corner 
of what are now the Clapham and Brixton 
Roads, quite conceivably the original ‘‘ Ken- 
nington Gate.’ Two milestones apparently 
stood side by side on the west side of Brixton 
Road beyond the gate, and one on the Clap- 
ham Turnpike near the road leading to the 
Oval. Vauxhall Turnpike on road leading 
towards Wandsworth and Nine Elms, and, on 
part of the plan extending north of the 
Thames, the first milestone on the eastern 
exit, is marked (1 ms) opposite Globe Road 
in Mile End Road. On a reproduction of 
““a map of the Surrey side of the Thames 
from Westminster Bridge to the Borough, 
with a plan for laying out of the roads to 
Blackfriars Bridge shewing Lambeth and St. 
George’s Fields about 1760 ” is shown a turn- 
pike north of Newington Butts on road lead- 
ing towards Blackmai Street, north of the 
junction with what are thereon described as 
Lambeth Road on the west and ‘‘ Road to 
Deptford and Greenwich ’’ on the east. North 
of this turnpike two parallel dotted lines 
indicate the lay-out of the then proposed road 
in line with Gravel Lane, as an approach 
to Blackfriars. Clifton Hill, New Cross 
Road, was at one time known as Turnpike 


Lane, and it has been recorded that a tum- 
pike stretched across it (‘ London: South of 
the Thames,’ p. 192). In this connection, it 
may be observed that the road connecti 
High Street, Hornsey, with Green Lanes be. 
tween Harringay and Wood Green, North 
London, is still known as Turnpike Lane, 
An old print entitled ‘‘ ‘The Entrance to 
London by ‘Che Obelisk in the Surrey Road in 
1810 "’ depicts near by what is apparently a 
turnpike gate flanked on either side by toll- 
houses. 1t would seem probable that at some 
of the more important and busier metropoli- 
tan turnpikes, collectors of tolls were sta- 
tioned on either side of the highway in order 
to intercept traffic in each direction, otherwise 
it would be difficult to account for the two 
square toll-houses shown, for example on 
either side of the (double?) gates at the 
entrance to London at Mile End drawn by 
Schnebbelie for Dr. Hughson’s ‘ Description 
of London,’ which is reproduced as an illus 
tration to Besant’s chapter on East London 
in his survey north of the Thames. 
Reverting to The Obelisk—this point is to 
be identified with the busy South-London 
centre now known as St. George’s Circus, a 
vortex of roads only second in consequence to 
the better-known ‘“‘ Elephant and Castle.” 
On the north side of The Obelisk was carved 
“One mile 350 feet from Fleet Street.’’ On 
east side ‘“‘ One mile 40 feet from London 
Bridge.”” On west side ‘‘one mile from 
Palace Yard, Westminster Hall.’”’ The 
Obelisk was approached from Blackfriars 
Bridge by Great Surrey Street (now Black- 
friars Road) and afforded access to the eastern 
end of Fleet Street at Ludgate Circus. This 
was almost certainly the only roadside mea- 
surement to Fleet Street existing. Laurie 
and Whittle’s plan may be consulted for what 
is evidently intended to mean the position of 
a former turnpike at the junction of Wal- 
worth Common Road with Walworth Road. 
With reference to the routes formerly 
followed out of London to the Guildford and 
Portsmouth Road, it has been seen that a 
way commencing south of the Thames was in 
general use before the building of Putney 
Bridge. This practice appears to have been 
recognised by the Ministry of Transport, who 
schedule their A3 road from St. Georges 
Church, Borough High Street, at corner of 
Great Dover Street, and carry on to King 
ston via The Elephant, Kennington and 
Clapham, forking right at the ‘ Ploug 
along Clapham Common north side to 
Wandsworth, West Hill and Kingston By- 
pass, This was one of other alternatives that 
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figured in old cycling road books of the 
‘nineties. 
Aan B. ANpDERSON. 
K-SPEECH: ‘‘ GROW ” (clxxxi. 344; 
elxxxii. 26).—The belief that stones 
actually grew, that is, increased in the course 
of years, was once pretty common in this 
neighbourhood, and years ago I have been 
shown stones with hard cores and clayey edges 
which in my informants’ opinion bore out the 
assumption. 
W. P. Merrick. 
Penso, Shepperton. 


THE COURT AT HATTON GARDEN 
(clxv. 229).—The Times of 17 Dec. 1841 
reports the opening of a new police court for 
the district of Clerkenwell, built in Bagnigge 
Wells Road in place of Hatton Garden police 


court, 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Berkhamsted. 


UNTY ‘‘TOWN HOUSES” (elxxxi. 

304, 345).—When living at Arundel, I 
was informed that a house in the High Street 
had formerly been the ‘‘ town house ”’ of the 
Zouche family of Parham. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Berkhamsted. 


ARMED GARDEN WALLS (clxxxi. 
175; clxxxii. 26).—Anyone acquainted 
with old country houses must know that 
warmed walls were not uncommon. What I 
questioned in my former note was the state- 
ment (which I see was made by the editor, not 
by the author, of ‘The Sitwells’) that the 
wall at Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield, was 
warmed by hot-water pipes. ; 

An elaborate system of flues conveying the 
smoke and heat throughout the walls, from 
large fires at intervals, was the means em- 
loyed. 

i the end of last century, and perhaps 

later, this system was in use at Wentworth 

Castle near Barnsley, but I greatly doubt if 

it is still continued. These walls were, I be- 

lieve, 12 feet high. Mr. Tuomas should 

i leave to inspect the walls at Haigh Hall, 
igan, 

Mansy A. GIBson. 


POLK-LORE : FEAR OF BELLS (clxxxii. 
8, 42).—According to Dobell, ‘ Kamt- 
chatka,’ 1830, ii. 559 (quoted by Lean 
‘Collectanea,’ 1903, ii. 236), there is a super- 
stition in China that it is unlucky to use bells 
on New Year’s Day. 
J. D. Rotteston, F.3.A. 


EDIGREES AND NAMES OF ARAB 
HORSES (clxxxii. 21).—Although the 
Arabs exercised great care and knowledge in 
horse-breeding, they could not have kept 
accurate pedigrees for 500 years, as your 
reader suggests. ae presuppose a 
central register or stud book with no names 
duplicated. These conditions could never be 
imposed on a class of man so little “‘ lettered.” 
Certainly the Arab horses now raced in India 
and Egypt arrive without names or Se a 
to the racing owners there; the dealers may 
sometimes claim that the horse is own brother 
to one which has become famous on the turf. 
But this claim is suspiciously one-sided ; 
Persimmon, who won the Derby, had a bad 
horse as a brother; but it is a joke amon 
racing owners in Egypt that ‘‘ No bad Ara 
horse ever had a brother.” 
Sayar. 
UCHINLECK ” (clxxxii. 22). — The 
B.B.C. pronunciation of the surname 
Auchinleck is the usual way of pronouncing 
a as derived from the lands of Auchin- 
eck. 

The lands of Auchinleck in the parish of 
Monikie, Forfarshire, appear to have given 
origin to the surname at an early period, but 
the name is sometimes pronounced and writ- 
ten ‘‘ Affleck.” Two rivulets running 

arallel in deep dens through a valley at a 
evel of 300 ft., yet near the sea, leave between 
them a flat auchin or elevated strip on which 
stands the old castle or tower of Affleck, some- 
what more than a mile from the parish 
church. It is a beautiful specimen of its 
class, entire although long uninhabited, and 
since 1746 has been used for purposes con- 
nected with agriculture, 

The lands of Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, are 
known to have given a surname to their pro- 

rietors as early as the thirteenth century. 

hey are referred to in the Chartulary of 
Paisley, 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


QIR 8S. FERGUSON’S ‘‘ ANNA GRACE” 
(clxxxi. 331; clxxxii. 24).—This poem is. 
entitled ‘ The Fairy Thorn.’ 

It may be found in Ferguson’s Poems in 
Every Irishman’s Library, Talbot Press; in 
his ‘ Lays of the Western Gael and other 
Poems’ (Sealy Baylis & Co. and George 
Bell & Sons, 1897); and in Duffy’s ‘ Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland.’ These may be obtainable, 
though perhaps out of print—but I can lend 
Frepa any of them or send a MS. copy of 
the poem. 

Tuomas M. Kerocu. 
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The Library. 


The Starlit Dome. By G. Wileon Knight. 
(Oxford University Press. 16s. net.) 


STUDIES in the poetry of vision, as these 
essays proclaim themselves to be, should 
rove just now peculiarly refreshing. The 
‘our poets we are invited to study are Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. In all 
of them visual imagery served the inspiration 
of the poet as a second language. Most of 
what Professor Knight has to tell us might be 
subsumed under this conception of imagery as 
language; he does not advert to it, and we 
believe some of the — he makes would 
have come out more clearly if he had. 
__The most striking essay is that on the 
Wordsworthian Profundity’; and of that 
essay we think the best parts are the analysis 
of ‘The Borderers ’—a work hitherto imper- 
fectly appreciated—and the interpretation of 
the ‘Immortality’ ode. Throughout Words- 
worth as a prophet engages attention even 
more strongly than Wordsworth the poet, and 
consequently his attitude towards, his theory 
of, evil is made more prominent than those 
intuitions into simple nature which to many 
o- represent the chief of Wordsworth. 
hile we can follow Professor Knight in 
much of his argument under this head, . we 
think he tends to import into it notions of 
evil and of satanic influences which belong to 
our own day rather than to Wordsworth’s. 
To turn back from his pages to the poetry 
itself that he is analysing is like viewing by 
daylight a scene one has been contemplating 
by the light of a pn ong of the 
moon. Yet the unusual light serves ; what it 
has shown modifies one’s daylight perceptions. 
This ie especially the case in regard to the 
use of definite symbols—dome, cave, water and 
so on—where few readers will not find them- 
selves enriched by apprehension of new signi- 
ficance. The cavern is a symbol here of deep 
import; since Professor Knight — rather 
curiously —jis given to observing one poet’s 
conception as ‘‘ pointing to’’ another’s, as if 
all poetry were an organic whole howsoever 
embodied, we were rather surprised that there 
is no reference at all to Plato, nor, where he 
has so much to say concerning the Child and 
all he stands for, any reference to Blake. _ 
It is ingenious—but we doubt whether it is 
altogether sound—to take Coleridge’s ‘ Chris- 
tabel,’ ‘Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Kubla 


Khan ’ as corresponding res 
‘Inferno,’ ‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘ Paradico "ml 
the ‘Divina Commedia.’ The points whi 
justify the comparison—with some exceptia 
perhaps for the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ and @ 
Purgatorio ’—would make good topic fom 
fanciful conversation, but have not sufficia 
in the way of fundamental verity about 
to find place in serious criticism. Nor do 
think that attempts to show likeness betwam 
the genius of Dante and that of Coleridge gm 
be sustained very far. At the same time, 
garding it as something in the natura 


tively to 


this precludes recognition of 
form.’’ Despite the immediacy of what Gm 
cannot but call their inspiration, each@ 
these four poets took over from preceding 
poetry customary images which, in 
places where they occur, can be felt to be 
the nature of common form. Re-readin 
sages after savouring Professor Kweli 
comments on them, one sometimes becom 
aware of the working of hyperaesthesia—a 
for example, in re-reading Wordswortls 
sonnets on the death penalty. “nigh 
deprecate this—or not as addressed to 
bulk of readers of poetry. Undoubtediy 
poetry should be read with as close appram 
mation as possible to the mood and inéi 
controlling the poet as he wrote; and’ 
intensity of this critic should be a note 
help towards this—to many readers @¥@ 
something of a revelation. 9 
CorRIGENDA. 
.R.)” rea or 
ae at clxxxi. 362, col. 1, 1. 18, from {oa 
for “ Rounds” read Raunds. 
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